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A SUMMARY OF YACHTING HISTORY 



KING EDGAR, whose "sommer 
progresses and yerely chiefe pas- 
times were the sailing round about this 
whole Isle of Albion," showed the real 
spirit of a yachtsman, and had he lived 
in later times, he might have established 
the sport on a sound footing many years 
before it began to prosper. 

But let there be no mistake about this 
word yacht. Of Dutch derivation, and 
related to the Norwegian jaegt, the 
word in the XVII century signified a 
transport for royalty or some individual 
of distinguished rank. They were pre- 
pared for carrying British royalty across 
to the shores of France. But it was 
not until the early part of the XVII cen- 
tury that the yacht as a special type of 
vessel, distinct from one temporarily 
adjusted for a short voyage, was pro- 
duced. 

As other fore-and-afters first saw 
light in Holland at this time, so it was 
but natural that the yacht should origi- 
nate there. Especially popular for yachts 
was the sloepe rig with the two masts 
and sails but as yet no headsails, al- 
though the boomless but gaff mainsail, 
fitted with brails not unlike the rig of 
the bawley, was also found. The high 
sterns, square and much decorated with 
carving and gilt, the comparatively low 
bluff bows and the pair of leeboards 
were the most conspicuous features. 
The rig was usually cutter or sloop (in 
the sense of having one mast, mainsail 
and foresail, but without jib). 

In 1660 the Dutch presented Charles 



II with a yacht called the Mary, "from 
whence," writes Sir Anthony Deane to 
Pepys, ' ' came the improvement of our 
present yachts; for until that time we 
had not heard of such a name in Eng- 
land/' This Mary was of a hundred tons . 
She was lost in 1675 near Holyhead. 
From this model Christopher Pett in 
166 1 built the Anne at Woolwich, her 
tonnage, beam, and length of keel be- 
ing the same as those of the Mary, but 
she drew three feet less water. In the 
same year Charles was presented with 
another but smaller yacht of only thirty- 
five tons, called the Bezan, which also 
came from the Dutch. From the arrival 
of the Mary various sized yachts began 
to be built in England, of which the ton- 
nage gradually increased. The {Cath- 
erine, built in 1661, was captured by 
the Dutch in 1673. So far had this new 
departure progressed in England that 
in 1674 a design was made for two 
yachts to be built at Portsmouth for the 
King of France in imitation of Charles 
ITs. But the largest built about this 
time was the new Mary, to replace the 
first one lost. Of one hundred and 
sixty-six tons, she was launched in 
1677. 

It was during the reign of Charles 1 1, 
that the yacht became not merely the 
vessel of state but of pleasure. He in- 
troduced into England yacht racing, 
although the Dutch had for a long 
time delighted in regattas and naval 
sham fights with yachts. In 166 1 Charles 
sailed in a match from Greenwich to 
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Gravesend and back. One impulse that 
had been given to the Dutch to build 
so-called yachts with finer lines and 
high capabilities of speed was the trade 
carried on to the East by their Dutch 
East India Company, and it was this 
company that had made Charles the 
present of the first yacht he ever pos- 
sessed. During the XVIII century 
yachting began to be a new sport for 
noblemen and wealthy gentlemen, es- 
pecially in the neighbourhood of Cork. 
By the end of the century the Solent 
was becoming the cruising ground for 
a large number of English yachts, and 
in 1812a yacht club was started at the 
Medina Hotel, East Cowes. In 1817 
this newly-formed yacht club was joined 
by the Prince Regent. George III had 
also patronised yachting. His yacht, 
the Royal Sovereign, launched at Dept- 
fordin 1804, was ornamented with me- 
dallions of the cardinal virtues. Nep- 
tune presided over the stern, while the 
figurehead represented the queen. In 
colouring and decoration she was simi- 
lar to the type of ships prevalent in 
Charles IPs time. She was said to have 
been very fast and beautifully decorated, 
as well inside as out. She was ninety- 
six feet one inch long on deck with a 
breadth of twenty-five feet seven inches. 
She was ship-rigged and carried royals 
and stuns'ls, judging from a print of 
1 82 1 . In the external decoration of this 
yacht we can see the influence which 
is still manifested in the royal steam 
yachts of this country today. The lavish 
display of gold leaf, the heavy stern and 
general clumsiness — all vile inheri- 
tances from the day of Charles II, were 
all reproduced in the old Victoria and 
Albert and perpetuated even in the 
Alexandria. 



It is only with the XIX century that 
yachting really begins, but it was not 
till after the Crimean War that the sport 
began in earnest. At the beginning of 
the XIX century the cutters were built 
on lines of the revenue cutters, which 
owed much to Dutch influence. The 
reader who wishes to see what clumsy 
creatures they were has only to look at 
Turner's pictures. In such a painting 
as Charles Brooking's The Calm, num- 
bered 1475 in the National Gallery, we 
readily see the square topsails above 
the fore-and-aft mainsail and head-sails. 
Brooking lived from 1723 to 1759, but 
fifty years later the cutter had remained 
much the same. The spars these yachts 
carried were enormous, and they were 
built of such strength that they were up 
to the Government standard. Although 
the cutters were of large dimensions, 
sometimes having a tonnage of one 
hundred and fifty, yet they were very 
tubby, round creatures, and heavily 
ballasted after the mediaeval manner 
with gravel, yet sometimes also with 
iron ore. But as match sailing became 
commoner, naturally a means was 
sought for making the cumbersome 
craft less heavy. The heavy ballast re- 
mained, but both timbers and planking 
were of less thickness. Hitherto of 
clinker build, this gradually gave way 
to carvel-work. One of the most famous 
yachts of the first quarter of the century 
was the arrow, built clinker fashion in 
1822 and still in existence. 

The Kestrel, two hundred and two 
tons, belonging to the Earl of Yarbor- 
ough, Commodore of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, was in the early 'forties a 
well-known ship. She is rigged as a 
Hermaphrodite brig, that is to say she 
is brig-rigged on her foremast but 
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schooner-rigged on her main. She also 
carries a tier of guns. The influence, 
indeed, of the Royal Navy on these 
early yachts is notable. The cutters 
were influenced by the Government 
revenue cutters 
and the bigger 
yachts by the Na- 
val brigs. A yacht 
of this period is 
the Xarifa which 
belonged to the 
second Earl of Wil- 
ton. She is rigged 
as a topsail schooner 
and also carries 
guns. The rigging 
of yachts at this 
time was chiefly of hemp. The sails 
were very baggy. 

In the 'fifties racing between yachts 
went rapidly ahead. The crack cutters 
of the south 
coast of England 
were the Arrow, 
eighty-four tons, 
the Lulworth, 
eighty-two tons, 
the Louisa, one 
hundred and 
eighty tons, and 
the Alarm, one 
hundred and 
ninety-three 
tons. A general 
improvement 
was taking place. 
The old-fashioned gravel ballast was 
thrown out and lead was slowly but 
surely introduced in spite of the criti- 
cism that it would strain the ship and 
cause her to plunge badly in a seaway. 
Next, instead of inside the lead was 
put outside below the keel. Finally the 




The Yacht Xarifa, owned by the Earl of Wilton 




The Auxiliary Topsail Schooner- Yacht Sunbeam. Registered 
Tonnage, 227. Owned by Lord Brassey 



tubby proportions vanished and yachts 
were given greater length, greater 
depth but narrower beam . Early in the 
'fifties Thomas Wanhill of Poole intro- 
duced the raking sternpost. Instead of 

the Dutch-like bow 
the long clipper 
bow, now famous 
among the mercan- 
tile ships, was com- 
ing into popularity. 
But a new force 
w T as to arise in the 
United States. The 
theory of the ad- 
vantage possessed 
by a sharp entrance 
and hollow water- 
lines had been proved, in the case of 
the Gloucester, Mass., fishing and pilot 
schooners, to be sound and correct. 
Then it was decided to build a yacht 

on similar but 
improved lines: 
so in 1 85 1 was 
launched the fa- 
mous America. 
She was sailed 
across to Eng- 
land and on 
August 22nd, 
1 85 1, was the 
winning yacht 
for the special 
cup offered 
by the Royal 
Yacht Squad- 
ron. In the race round the Isle of Wight 
she beat the pick of cutters and schoon- 
ers so handsomely as to make yachts- 
men and yacht-builders, designers and 
sail-makers open their eyes in amaze- 
ment. The America's cup was after- 
wards presented by the owners of 
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America to the New York Yacht Club 
as a perpetual challenge trophy to be 
raced for by yachts of all nations. The 
reader is well aware that in spite of 
various plucky attempts the English 
have not yet succeeded in re-taking the 
''blue ribbon of the sea." 

After the success of America a change 
was made in the old type of English 
yacht. The Alarm which had been built 
in 1834 as a cutter of one hundred and 
ninety-three tons was in i852, conse- 
quent on America's victory, lengthened 
twenty feet by the bow and converted 
into a schooner, rigged after the man- 
ner of America with one head-sail, hav- 
ing its foot laced to a boom, with a fore- 
sail having gaff but no boom, and with 
a mainsail with both gaff and boom. 
She justified the alterations made in her 
after the American yacht, and remained 
for many years the fastest schooner of 
the fleet. But not only in rig and de- 
sign did America make a complete revo- 
lution. Hitherto, English sail had been 
mere wind-bags, but the America had 
her sails made so as to lace to the spars, 
instead of loose-footed on the boom. 
The American yacht's canvas thus set 
flatter and she could hold a better wind. 
Henceforth English sailmakers adopted 
the new idea. It was to America, there- 
fore, that the last existing relic of me- 
dievalism in British ships capitulated. 

Few yachts, perhaps, are so well- 
known in name, at least, to the general 
reader, as the Sunbeam, owned by Lord 
Brassey. The Sunbeam is an auxiliary 
topsailyard schooner. She has cruised 
round the world, and been into almost 
every port where she could get. She 



raced across the Atlantic in 1905 to the 
Lizard, with the Valhalla among the 
competitors, although it was not to be 
expected that she would come in first 
against the Atlantic. 

Commodore Arthur Curtiss James' 
auxiliary, Aloha II, is the finest cruis- 
ing yacht afloat and has pushed her 
shapely prow into many a port, even 
in the far North. 

Although American yachting existed 
long before the races for the America 
cup, yet these contests have given an 
enormous impetus in the United States 
to the building of sloops as apart from 
fast schooners. Such vessels, built to 
defend the cup, as the Defender, 
launched in i8g5, the Columbia in 
1899, the Constitution in 1901, and 
the Reliance in 1903, are about ninety 
feet on the load water-line, and carry 
about i3,5oo square feet of canvas; 
though when Reliance beat Shamrock 
III, the former carried over 16,000 
square feet. 

The racing yacht, both American and 
English, and American coastwise ship- 
ping under sail, illustrate in the most 
perfect manner, the simpler ' ' fore-and- 
aft " rig that has largely superseded the 
square. The pictures that follow show 
the perfection of the modern yacht in 
its aspect as a racer; but among the 
pictures The Lotus also includes one 
of the English schooner-yacht Alarm, 
which, as already stated, was remod- 
elled and rigged in i852 after the man- 
ner of the victorious America. This 
may be regarded as the beginning of 
an evolution, one result of which is 
the racing yacht of today. 





' Shamrock IV >> 23— Metre Cutter 
Owned by Sir Thomas Lipton. Launched 1908 




Atlantic at 5 a. m.. May 27, 1905. In the Ocean Race fur the German Emperor's Cup 
Owned by Ex-Commodore Wilson Marshall 




Columbia, off Premium Point. Getting up Sail 
Painted by Carlton T. Chapman 




The Schooner Alarm as She Was Rebuilt in 1852 
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Vigilant Corsair I 

Vigilant Defeating Valkyrie II 
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Valkvrie II 



